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GRISCOM HALL 


The unspeakable comfort of a noiseless, powder- 
less, shockless ‘‘Fourth’’ usually crowds Buck Hill 
Falls to the eaves. For the present. there is 
plenty of room at Griscom Hall for the first week 
in July, following the opening of the Hall on the 
Ist. 

Rooms may be reserved for Seventh month, 
(July) by any one, whether holders of board 
coupons or not. The rate at Griscom Hall by the 
day is only $2.00; to holders of coupons $1.50. By 
the week $10.00 and $7.00 respectively. Several of 
the nicest rooms in the Hall are still available. 
Address correspondence to 


MARGARET E. ROBERTS 
1537 N. Bouvier St. Philadelphia 


GLENBURNIE-ON-LAKE-GLORGE 


The INN has opened its doors for the summer. 
Three new cottages have been erected since last 
summer besides the new Office and Post-Office 
which is conveniently located to both Inn and 
cottages, in the grove near steamboat landing. 

The view of the Lake and Mountains from the 
broad piazza of the Inn is unsurpassed. All forms 
of recreation and pleasure. Excellent cuisine and 
service under the management of Friends. Reser- 
vations now being made. For illustrated booklet 
and rates, address, 


HENRY L. MESSNER, Clerk, 
Glenburnie-on-Lake George, N. Y. 










EDWARD ROBERTS 
COMMISSION MERCHANT 
Fruits, Vegetables, Poultry and Eggs 


220 C& 222 Dock St. 
Established 1866. Philadelphia 





T. ELLWOOD KING @& CO. 


Manufacturers of RELIABLE HAND-MADE HARNESS 
and dealers in Horsemen's Supplies 
Trunks, Musical Cases, Riding Saddles and Harness 
Repaired and Renovated 
3533 Lancaster Ave., West Philadelphia 
Bell Phone, Preston 56-23 — Keystone Phone, West 67-80 


MILLINERY Hats, Bonnets, and toq- 

ues, also Friends’ bon- 

nets to order. Retrimming. Rates moderate. 
M. GATCHEL, 126 No. 2ist St., Phila. 


BIBLE FOLINE SS 


is a book of about 200 pages, written by a member 
of the Society of Friends. Price 50cts. Address 
the author, J. N. McCormick, Dept. 52, George- 
town, Ill. 


MONEY TO LOAN 
On approved real estate security. G. Herbert 
Jenkins, Attorney, 929 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
or Gwynedd, Pa. 
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GEO. C. CHILD 


Watchmaker and Jeweler 


20S. TENTH ST. 
ab. Chestnut 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Advertisements in this column five cents 
a line. No insertion for less than 20 cents 


WANTED. 





ANTED—AT OFFICE OF Frienps’ INTEL- 

LIGENCER, to complete files for binding. 
Extracts of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting for 1842, 
48, 44, 45, 46, 47, 53, 57, 58, 59, 60, 63, 68, 69. 


ANTED—BY A FRIEND OF WIDE EX. 

perience, position as matron at a Friends’ 
Home by 9th mo. Ist, or managing housekeeper 
and caretaker of an invalid combined. No. 49, 
this office. 


ANTED—A WHITE GIRL FOR GENERAL 

housework in Swarthmore in a family of 
three persons, one of them is a child. Reference 
is required. Apply Mrs. I. F. Paschall, 15 Ridge 
Avenue, Darby, Pa. 


ANTED — A P OSITION Ww ITH INVALID 

or elderly lady, willing to assist in a cottage 
at seashore or mountains, or with children. Good 
seamstress. Address No. 58, this office. 


ANTED — A POSITION AS NURSE OR 

companion to an invalid or aged lady, or 
managing housekeeper. Seashore or mountains. 
Address No. 30, this office. 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER 
desires kindergarten and nature work in a 
hotel or position as governess in a private family 
for > ae months. R. F. D. Box 35, Tucker- 
ton, N. J. 





WANTED HOUSEKEEPER 


A competent and experienced person for an 
Instiution situated near Baltimore, to cater for 
about 200 people. Address J. ©. Daves, Secretary, 
214 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore, Md. 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE G RADUA TE E 

(A. B, and A. M.) Friend, desires position as 

teacher or secretary, or any position where college 
education will be useful. Box 59, this office. 


ANTED— TWO ROOMS FOR LIGHT 

housekeeping near the Midvale Steel Works, 

om Phila. Address Box 73, Woodstown, 
J. 


ANTED—AT ONCE FOR THE SUMMER 

in a cottage at Buck Hill Falls, a settled Pro- 
testant women for general housework. Address 
No. 56, this office. 


ANTED-BY A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN, 
a position as housekeeper or companion. 
Address C, this office. 


MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN DESIRES A 
position, as helping companion. Address 
Miss A, 60 N. 54th St., West Philadelphia. 





Continted on page iii 


FRIENDS’ BOOK SHOP 


Of course when you are going to have 
a wedding, one of the first things to do 
is to procure the right kind of invita- 
tions, the next is the certificate. Both 
can be secured here. 

Orders for any book attended to. 
WALTER H. JENKINS 
Successor to FRIENDS’ Book ASSOCIATION 


15th & Cherry Sts., Philada. 
Y. F. A. Building. 


FRIENDS INTELUS 


H Religious and ey, Journal 
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BUCK HILL FALLS 


Thomas Smith, one of our oldest inhabitants of 
Barret Township says the weather will not change 
until the sun crosses the line, the 2lst of this 
month. He is sure of that. But James Shoe- 
smith who came to the township from the metropo- 
lis in modern times once said “These mountain- 
ous people don’t know nothin’,’’? so perhaps 
Thomas is mistaken. Our good friend who has 
charge of the weather at Buck Hill says conditions 
will remain stationary until T. Roosevelt reaches 
America, when it is likely to be warm. 

What Buck Hill needs is some warm, dry wea- 
ther. While the number of our guests is running 
ahead of the same period last year and all are 
comparatively we!l and happy, still two clear days 
in ten isan unsatisfactory average. But as one 
philosophical guest put it yesterday “If we have 
to have weather like this I do not know any nicer 
place to endure it than Buck Hill, we have so 
much room to move about.” 

The mistress of ““As You Like It,”’ one of our 
chalet like cottages, says the patter of the mid- 
night rain on the shingle roof is a joy to her, only 
she sleeps so well she never hears it. 

There is no doubt the best partner of the sum- 
mer resort business is Mr. Sunshine and that ruin 
and despair follow in the footsteps of the present 
Damp Weatherman. 


Still it will be warm and dry and even hot some 
time and forehanded folks are engaging their 
rooms and renting cottages and making plans for 
the summer and very few are building arks. 


The laurel is coming into its glory! 
BUCK HILL FALLS CO. 
1024 Race St. Philadelphia 


BUCK HILL FALLS—Lot for Sale 


Lot No. 62, near THE INN, fine view over the 
Glen. One of the few available building sites 
near THE INN offering good view, convenience and 
exceptional privacy. 

For in formation apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila. 





BUCK HILL FALLS—Stock for Sale 


Five shares full paid stock of Buck Hill Falls 
Co. and Six Stock Dividend Certificates ($50.00 
paid). 

For terms apply to 


E. W. HAYWARD 
5363 Wingohocking Terrace Germantown, Phila. 


‘OR RENT — Furnished, a home for summer 
months. All modern conveniences, Garden 
etc. Dr. W.S. Taylor, Malvern, Pa, 





E. Binder 
MILLINERY 


Remaining Stock at Reduced 





Prices 





1734 COLUMBIA AVE. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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POBLIQHED WEEELY BY 


Friends’ latelligencer Association 


( Limited.) 





SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi 
river a discount of one-fourth from this rate, 
making the price $1.50 per annum, 

To those who get up and forward “ Clubs” we 
will give one extra copy free, for each ten sub 
scribers. 

Single copies, 5 cents. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE 
MUST BE GIVEN. WE DO NoT “STOP” PAPERS 
EXCEPT UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBERS. 





ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient ad 
vertisements. 5 cents perline. For Jonger inser- 
tion reduced rates which will be furnished on 
application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty 
scents. 


OFFICE: Y, F. A. BUILDING 


N. W. Cor. Fifteenth and Cherry Sts. 
Philadelphia. 


*,*° TELEPHONE, SPRUCE 33-55. 


Entered at Philadelphia Post Office as Second- 
tlass Matter. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE 


The College Chimes (verse) . . 385 
Swarthmore College Commencement 385 
The Alumni of Swarthmore . .. . 389 
The Graded International Lessons . 391 
Editorial : 

The Swarthmore Chimes . 892 

Note and Comment 392 
Special Trains for Conference 392 
Early Applications for Accomo- 

dations at Ocean Grove . . 393 
The Joint Committee on Peace of 

all Branches of Friends 393 
Western Friends and the Conference 393 
William Penn’s Complete Works 393 
The Communion of Life 394 
Jesse H. Holmes . 894 
‘In Memory of Whittier ”’ . . 395 
Slavery To-day 395 
Blue River Quarterly Meeting 396 
Friends’ Associations 397 
Your Religion (verse) 398 
Births 398 
Marriages 398 
Deaths 398 
Notes and Announcements . 399 
The Picnic of New York and 

Brooklyn Friends 399 
Class Day at Swarthmore 399 

. 400 
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902 Spring Garden St., 








EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
R. BARCLAY SPICER, A. B., Swarthmore, 
Superintendent. 

Whose having charge of Friends’ Schools, wish- 
ing assistance in school matters, are invited to 
communicate with him. All Friends who are 
teaching, or qualified to teach are requested to 
register. Office hours, Seventh-days, 9 a. m. to 12, 
Room 11, Young Friends’ Buflding, 140 North 
Oateeqnth Geset, Philedeishie. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, L.L.D., President 
Under care of Frienda. 


Friends’ Academy 
LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
conducted in accordance with the principles of the 
Society of Friends. Board and Tuition, $250 a year. 
NELSON A. JACKSON, Principal 
Locust Valley, New York. 


George School 
NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 


Course of study extended and thorough, prepar- 
ing students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
eet Penna. 


Morgan Bunting. Arthur Shrigley 


BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 


608 Chestnut Street. 





Perret Pa. 


“WALL PAPERS —All Grades 


WINDOW SHADES MADE TO ORDER 
Custom of Friends specially solicited 





S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 
PHILADELPHIA 


Mail orders attended to promptly 
Samples sent on request 





ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


2027 N. COLLEGE AVE. 


BoTH TELEerPHones 
Day orn NiautT 


PHILADELPHIA 








For Watch Repairing 
the best workman is the 
cheapest. Our watch- 
makers are experts, and 
your watch will be safe 
here, no matter how fine 
or complicated it may be. 


RIGGS & BROTHER 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry. 
310 Market Street 
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$ , 
Friends’. Central’ School 
Separate Departments for Boys and Girls 
FIFTEENTH and RACE STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meeting of Phila. 
Furnishes a practical, guarded education 
and prepares for college. 


W. ELMER BARRETT, Principal 
Circulars on 2 application 


Friends’ School 


Greene Street, above School House Lane, 
GERMANTOWN, PHILADELPHIA 
Under care Germantown Preparative Meéting 
Kindergarten, Primary, Intermediate and 
College Preparatory Departments 
for Boys and Girls. 


For catalogues and further information 
Address ANNA LEWIS GARRETT, ae 


Aime Friends’ School 


Jenkintown, Pa. 

A Boarding School for Boys and Girls. Primary 
and Intermediate work thorough and strong. Sue- 
cessful preparation for any College. Good ¥nglish 
Course. Music. Visit this school and note the 
good work being done. Charges low. Circulars 


LOUIS B. AMBLER, A. M., Principal, Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, See’y, Ogonts, Pe 





Martin Academy 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. A Day School for Boys and Girls. Inter 
mediate and College Preparatory Departments. 


For Catalogue and further information, address, 
ALFRED L. CAREY, A. B., Principal, 


or H, W. CHALFANT., 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


333 DeKalb Laat anemone Fen, 


G. HERBERT JENKINS, 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


929 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 


{920 Arcade Building, Philadelphia 
(Ambler, Montgomery County. Penna. 


HARRY J. SHOEMAKER 
ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW 
Doylestown, Pa. 
Also Member of Montgomery County Bar, 


OFFICES: 


A. L. L. DIAMENT & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


English, French, German, Japanese and 
Exclusive American WALL PAPERS. 


Write for Samples. 
1515 Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 





J. Linden Heacock Oscar M, Hokanson 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
ARCHITECTS 
Telephone Connection. 1218 ChestnutSt., Phils. 
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, Phils. 








The Journal 1873. 
Young Friends’ Review 1886. 


Established 1844. 





To labor for a perfect redemption from the 
spirit of oppression is the great business of the 
whole family of Jesus Christ in this world. 

JOHN WOOLMAN. 








THE COLLEGE CHIMES. 


(To Swarthmore College the Bells and Clock in this 
Tower were presented by Morris Lewis Clothier, betoken- 
ing his Love and Loyalty, and Commemorating the Twen- 
tieth Anniversary of the Graduation of the Class of ’90.) 


I. 

Long may these mighty bells peal forth, 

Long throw their voices on the air, 
And celebrate through far-off years 

The Class whose noble name they bear; 
Long may they mark the rolling hours 

With mellow music wild and sweet, 
And solemn harmonies that surge 

O’er college hill and village street! 


Il. 
I love their solemn harmonies, 
Their pensive and pathetic ‘notes; 
I love the golden carillon 
That from the belfry grandly floats. 
I love to think how grey old men 
And little children pause to hear 
These sweetly-chiming bells that make 
Our Swarthmore campus yet. more dear. 


IIT. 

No war-alarums may they ring, 

But only tranquil songs of peace, 
And messages of brotherhood 

O’er fields where blessings never cease. 
No navies may they hail but those 

That calmly sail the summer blue, 
The vast cloud-fleets that float on high 

And fade like phantoms from the view. 


IV. 
Soft will their mellow echoes fall 
Among the bookish aisles below, 

Soft will they toll the precious hours 
For eager hearts that come and go. 
Soft will they sound for him who reads 

And weighs the words of ancient sage, 
And softly blend their harmonies 
With every well-loved poet’s page. 


V. 
Long may they pour their pensive notes, 
Their mellow music wild and sweet, 
Their solemn harmonies that surge 
O’er college hill and village street; 
Through sun and storm, through joy and woe, 
Long may they peal across the air, 
In token of the loyalty 
Of Swarthmore’s son whose name they bear! 


JOHN RUSSELL HAYES. 


RIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 
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SWARTHMORE COLLEGE COMMENCE- 
MENT. 


The Commencement was held on Fourth-day, 
the 8th. David Starr Jordan, President of Stan- 
ford University, made the address. 

President Joseph Swain presented diplomas to 
fifty Bachelors of Arts and to eight Bachelors of 
Science. Three graduates of earlier years were 
granted the degree of Civil Engineer and one that 
of Master of Arts. (The names of all receiving 
degrees will be found in another column.) 

The address of the Chairman of the Board of 
Managers, Isaac H. Clothier, was in full as fol- 
lows: 


Friends of Swarthmore, especially the Members 
of the Graduating Class: 


On this, your Commencement Day, you have 
been greatly favored to have as part of the ex- 
ercises, the eloquent address of one of the masters 
of instruction and expression of our day, as also 
the touching farewell words of your own beloved 
President. 

It would therefore seem there is nothing left 
for the representative of the Board to say that 
it is worth while to say, as you, with full hearts, 
and happy, though to-day, sobered memories, lay 
down your College lives and pass on into the great 
world which is waiting and holding places for you 
as for every other earnest and true-minded young 
man and woman. 

But I follow the precedent set by the Chairmen 
of the Board of Managers on thirty-seven Com- 
mencement Days preceding this, and as I have 
personally seen the departure of every Class from 
1873 until now, excepting twice when abroad, I 
naturally feel an almost fatherly interest in the 
great body of Alumni, of which in the last half- 
hour you have become a part. And while I know, 
and am glad to know that the College spirit pre- 
vails throughout the land, and of the loving loy- 
alty to their Alma Mater of each of the more than 
six hundred schools of college and university 
rank throughout the country, yet I cannot but 
believe that the Alumni of Swarthmore College, 
in addition to the usual loyalty of all true men 
and women to their foster mother, are also the 
fortunate possessors of another honorable distine- 
tion. 

All through the country, especially in New 

| England, the descendants of those who landed 
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trom the historic “Mayflower,” are considered as 
having a heritage somewhat akin to a title to 
nobility. We all honor the Puritan spirit as well 
as the little band which came over in the little 
ship to Plymouth Rock in 1620, to escape relig- 
ious persecution abroad, and we do so notwith- 
standing some of their descendants a couple of 
generations later did some unpardonable things 
in the name of religion, which History will re- 
member and not palliate. Sixty years later, an- 
other ship came sailing westward, and passed up 
the river which is in full sight from this hill— 
the River Delaware, and the ship was the good 
ship “Welcome,” bearing William Penn, and with 
him the first company of Quakers to the then 
wilderness, now the truly imperial domain of 
Pennsylvania; and they made their first landing 
at the site of the fair city of Chester, which lies 
almost at our feet. 

All this you will remember was told us in elo- 
quent phrase by the Professor of History at the 
memorable meeting held on the east campus last 
autumn—the first of what we trust will be a long 
series of Founders’ Meetings on these grounds. 

The study of the Puritan pilgrim and the Quak- 
er pilgrim is a most interesting one, both histor- 
ically and as illustrative of human nature. Both 
terms “Puritan” and “Quaker” were originally 
applied as derogatory. 

The dictionary definition of “Puritan” is: “One 
who is scrupulous and strict in his religious life; 
one who practices, or affects great purity of life, 
sometimes used derogatory.” 

I will not presume to define to this company 
the meaning of the term “Quaker.” 

Whittier in his introduction to the “Pennsyl- 
vania Pilgrim” wrote “The Pilgrims of Plymouth 
have not lacked historian and poet. Justice has 
been done to their faith, courage and self-sacri- 
fice, and to the mighty influence of their endeavors 
to establish righteousness on the earth. The 
Quaker pilgrims of Pennsylvania, seeking the 
same object by different means, have not been 
equally fortunate. The power of their testimony 
for truth and holiness, peace and freedom, en- 
forced only by what Milton calls ‘the unresist- 
ible might of meekness,’ has been felt through 
two centuries in the amelioration of penal severi- 
ties, the abolition of slavery, the reform of the 
erring, the relief of the poor and suffering,—felt, 
in brief, in every step of human progress.” 

John Bright a few years before his death said 
in the English Parliament: “I am a member of 


a small but somewhat remarkable sect, a religious 
body which had a remarkable origin, and in its 
early days at least, a somewhat remarkable his- 
tory. 


It is of all the religious sects the one that 
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has most at heart the equality and equal rights 
of men.” 

But in case even the saintly Whittier and the 
great Englishman, as both were members of the 
Society, might be considered not altogether im- 
partial in their judgments, I quote a single sen- 
tence from one in no wise associated with Friends, 
Elisha Mulford, who was a Presbyter in the Epis- 
copal Church, and an author of standard works 
on religion and philosophy a generation ago. In 
his work “The Nation,” he says: “The historical 
forces with which no others may compare in their 
influence on the people, have been those of the 
Puritan and the Quaker.” 

A comparison of the two historical characters 
named may perhaps be made by naming a few 
of their prominent representatives. On the Pur- 
itan side—Sir Harry Vane, Governor Endicott, 
Captain Miles Standish, Cotton Mather. On the 
Quaker side—John Woolman, William Penn, Eliz- 
abeth Fry, John G. Whittier and Lucretia Mott. 

If the intrepid strain of blood from the “May- 
flower’? permeated all New England, surely that 
from the “Welcome” has equally leavened the de- 
scendants of the founders of Pennsylvania. You 
who listen to me to-day, with myself, may not 
be able to trace direct descent from those who 
came in the “Welcome,” as all New England can- 
not claim the “Mayflower.” But as there is a 
pride of ancestry in the latter, we, the Friends 
of the twentieth century, living in the State and 
City founded by William Penn, are in the eyes 
of mankind equally of an honorable ancestry; and 
you of the graduating class—from whatever 
State you come—have been educated in the Col- 
lege of the Friends, and have a right to your share 
of the heritage. 

I believe in heredity and that every honorable, 
inspiring effort of human life goes down the gen- 
erations with an effect on character and an in- 
fluence that is never lost. But do not forget, if 
you trust to any noble ancestry, and leave unused, 
or imperfectly used, your own God-given gifts 
and opportunities, your lives will not be fruitful, 
and you dishonor your ancestry and wrong your 
posterity, by not duly performing your part of the 
work of the world. 

You should therefore have a just pride in your 
inheritance, and it is a solid foundation on which 
to build the structures of your lives, but unless 
you emulate the virtues of the Fathers, and strive 
to be even more than worthy of their example, you 
are not true descendants, and your lives may be 
failures, and instead of a help, even a drawback 
to your posterity. 

In contrast with the militant spirit of the Pur- 
itan, the Quaker spirit has always been for peace, 
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and the avoidance of strife; and despite the small- 
ness of their numbers, they have had a remark- 
able influence on both Church and State during 
the past two and a half centuries. They have been 
styled ‘‘a peculiar people,” and indeed in the ear- 
lier days the name was undoubtedly fitting. 

In extreme “plainness of speech, behavior, ana 
apparel,” in seeming disregard of the convention- 
alities and the refinements of life, and their almost 
ascetic methods of living, they were indeed “a 
peculiar people’’—a people set apart from the 
world. Extremists they were, as pioneers gen- 
erally are, and viewed from the usual standpoints 
of human life, their methods and deportment have 
been at times seemingly even grotesque. 

Dr. Weir Mitchell has told us 


“Of all life’s loveliness, 
They took the thorn, without the rose.” 


and this characterization was not altogether inapt, 
tor I tear that the mortification of the flesh in 
the service of God was not uncommon in the 
early days with these deeply concerned and hum- 
ble servants of the Master. And they were cer- 
tainly led into extravagances of speech, of dress, 
and of manner, which nowadays, would weaken 
the force of their testimonies. I would not be 
misunderstood; I yield to no one in my venera- 
tion for the Fathers of our Church, and I believe 
that conditions existed at the time of the rise 
of the Society which required violent reaction, 
which reaction naturally found expression in the 
extremes.referred to. But I also believe the neces- 
sity for such character of expression is long past, 
and that the cardinal testimonies of simplicity 
of faith and of life, to which we must continue 
to cling are far from incompatible with—are, in 
fact, served best by Christian refinement and 
scholarly culture. I also believe that in no Chris- 
tian homes are the real refinements of life to be 
found nowadays in greater measure than in some 
of the homes of the people called Quakers. 

It is the mission of Swarthmore College with 
its uplifting educational influences to lead in its 
day in the great work of elevating and refining 
the methods of Friendly influence in the world, 
thereby making it more effective, while always 
striving to maintain and strengthen the simple 
testimonies of the Friends. The gentle and re- 
fining influences referred to are in this day a part 
of Christian duty, and coupled with consideration 
for and service of others, form in themselves a 
component part of the Christian religion. 

Through the regenerative influences now at 
work throughout the Society of Friends, foremost 
among which in breadth and efficiency I have in- 
dicated our own Swarthmore College, it is hoped 





the organization may enlarge its numbers, con- 
tinue to uphold its ancient testimonies—still 
greatly needed—and with increased vigor through 
widening circles, divested of needless and hinder- 
ing eccentricities, and reinforced with Christian 
refinement and all educational and uplifting in- 
fluences, go forward to enlarged usefulness in the 
world. 


Members of the Class of 1910: 


You now go out into the world to face its trials 
and temptations, and to do your part of its work. 

I trust that success will come to each and every 
one of you, and I would have you remember that 
in the last analysis true success is measured by 
what you do for others, not what you accomplish 
for yourselves, though true also it is that you 
owe the first duty to yourselves and families, and 
the greater success you are able to achieve through 
the indispensable qualities of industry, energy 
and thrift, the more you are enabled to help oth- 
ers. May you, in the crucial period, when the 
first decade of your real lives has passed, be able 
in your inmost consciousness to feel that you 
have stood the test and withstood all temptation. 
I do not mean, of course, in your case tempta- 
tion to wrong doing, but of yielding to personal 
ease, of shortcomings in failure to comply with 
the call to highest duty. It is no holiday pastime 
to which you are b:dden, but on the contrary, 
to a rugged task which will test every fibre of 
your manly and womanly natures, but if success- 
fully achieved, will result in rich and abiding 
recompense to you and your posterity. And this 
task is faithfulness to the traditions—still more 
—the ideals of your foster-mother, the College of 
the Friends. 


Friends of Swarthmore, especially Members of the 
Alumni, present and absent: 


One year ago to-day I spoke to you concern- 
ing the present and future of our College and 
the greatly needed, even indispensable, Endow- 
ment Fund of Five Hundred Thousand Dollars, 
which it was our purpose to raise to make the 
resources of the College what it is absolutely 
necessary they should be if we are to maintain’ 
the high standard of scholarship which we have 
set for Swarthmore. 

One week ago I attended the Commencement 
Exercises at Bryn Mawr College, and heard the 
gratifying announcement that their Endowment 
Fund of Five Hundred Thousand Dollars had, after 
much discouragement at times, and great labor, 
been fully made up. Putting aside temporarily 
its own travail of spirit Swarthmore College to- 
day rejoices with and heartily congratulates its 
sister College of Bryn Mawr. 
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I have now an announcement to make concern- 
ing our own fund, and it is the wnwelcome, but, 
I hope, stimulating announcement that our fund is 
not made up, but on the contrary, stands just as it 
was a year ago, without one dollar of addition. 
There is, however, a sufficient explanation for the 
financial inactivity of the year, which has not oth- 
erwise been a year of general inactivity by any 
means. It seems unnecessary to take the time to re- 
peat in detail the story told last year, that the Gen- 
eral Education Board wisely required of us, as 
of all other Colleges which receive the benefit 
of their assistance, that the stock feature where 
it exists, should be eliminated first. As stated 
then, over 14,000 shares out of the total of 20,000 
shares had years ago been placed in the hands 
of the Managers, thereby giving them complete 
control, but the technical form of organization 
could not be changed except by judicial decree, 
which could not be obtained until nearly all the 
remainder had been likewise surrendered. To 
this work the Committee of the Board has de- 
voted an amount of time and attention the past 
year which would scarcely be believed by those 
not informed of the nature of the work, which 
has been difficult because nearly all the original 
subscribers of more than forty years ago, have 
passed away, and while scarcely any objection 
exists in the minds of the descendants to the pro- 
priety and desirability of the movement, yet it 
has been difficult to trace many of the descendants. 

Without attempting to explain the legal for- 
malities, I can say that all the success which could 
be reasonably hoped for, under the circumstances, 
we believe has been attained, and we believe that 
in the near future we shall be in a position to 
avail of the subscription of $125,000 offered by 
the General Education Board. This, however, is 
conditioned on our raising $375,000 to make up 
the needed $500,000. As stated by the Chairman 
of the Committee last year, one-half the amount, 
or $187,500 had been subscribed by a number of 
near friends of the College. The situation that 
confronts us to-day is that we must secure the 
promise of the remaining $187,500 or the project 
‘fails. 


The matter has been one of such deep concern, 
the need of the added equipment and endowment 
is SO very great and so pressing as to time, that 
failure, or even long delay would seem fatal. 

But where is the money to come from? 

Bryn Mawr College had $380,000 to raise, just 


about the same amount as ours. That College, 
so much in the public eye of late, is located in a 
wealthy neighborhood and a considerable amount 


of their fund was naturally raised from neigh- 
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bors, as a matter of local interest and pride. Be- 
sides a number of their students had wealthy 
parents, who generously aided, and under the 
leadership of their accomplished President, its 
large body of Alumni and students organized and 
appealed to a widespread and wealthy constitu- 
ency, and properly availed also of the sympathy 
which naturally goes to a woman’s college of such 
high standards and ideals. 

Our College has none of these things to depend 
on. Its constituency is among Friends, and great 
as is the general interest among them, the num- 
ber of wealthy members is quite inconsiderable, 
and now that the issue is before us, the Commit- 
tee scarcely know which way to turn to secure the 
balance needed. 

We are one of three Friends’ Colleges in the 
east—Haverford, by the bequest of more than 
a million dollars some years ago, with less than 
half our number of students, and a proportion- 
ate teaching force, is on a most desirable financial 
basis, able to pay its professors as liberally as 
we hope to be able to do after awhile, and of Bryn 
Mawr I have already spoken. 

One is a Woman’s College, the other a Man’s 
College. Swarthmore faces the double problem 
of the care and education of both sexes, and there- 
fore a broader work, and she cannot do it as it 
must be done with resources less than either of 
the others with their single problem. 

It is not doubted that every member of the 
Board will aid all they can, not only by voluntary 
personal subscriptions, but by endeavors to in- 
fluence others; and should not all Friends and 
Friendly people interested in the testimonies of 
the Society and in the culture of our young peo- 
ple under Friendly influences, contribute to this 
fund according to their means? 

Large sums, of course, will be most acceptable, 
but if every one will contribute according to their 
means, no matter how small, the desired result 
should be reached. 

I am far from forgetting the Alumni. All the 
Colleges and Universities have been largely aided 
by their graduates—whose thoughts naturally 
turn to their Alma Mater when they have been 
“diligent in business” whether or not “they have 
And this is as it should be. 

Swarthmore’s Alumni are not so many nor so 
far advanced in life as the Alumni of the larger 
and older Colleges, but they are growing in num- 
bers and in age, and success has been achieved 
In this time of deep concern, 
but also of calm hopefulness, we look to them— 
the glory and the hope of Swarthmore, and rest 
in their loving hands the future of their foster- 


‘ mother. 
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THE ALUMNI OF SWARTHMORE. 

The day before Commencement, Third-day, is 
Alumni Day at Swarthmore. This year it was 
of especial interest, being the twentieth anni- 
versary of the Class of 1890, and the College be- 
ing presented in the name of that class with a 
clock and chimes for the Library, by one of its 
members, Morris L. Clothier. 

The Alumni Association held its annual meet- 
ing in the morning. At 11.30 the chimes were 
presented with an address by Ellis B. Ridg- 
way, of Downingtown, Pa., President of the Class 
of 1890. In the afternoon all assembled on Whit- 
tier Field to see the games of basketball and la 
crosse. The Alumni banquet was held in the gym- 
nasium at 6 p. m. ' 

Among the addresses on this occasion, that of 
William E. Sweet, of the Class of 1890, was of 
especial interest. It was in full as follows: 

This is certainly a very unusual and happy oc- 
casion for me; unusual because it is the first 
Alumni Day I have attended since President Ma- 
gill handed me my parchment twenty years ago. 
You who have often been present on such occa- 
sions can scarcely appreciate the keen delight of 
greeting your classmates, some of whom you have 
not seen for twenty years. This pleasure I believe 
must be experienced to be appreciated and it is 
unlike any other experience which we have in a 
lifetime. 

Of course that which first recurs to our mind 
on such an occasion is to recall the old college days 
of twenty years and more ago, when Wharton 


» Hall and Somerville Hall and this splendid gym- 


of Quaker gentleman. 


Lee 


nasium, whose walls will stand for generations 
to come, were but dreams in the minds of the 
Board of Managers and the students. But we 
love to recall most of all people, and no individual 
connected with Swarthmore can ever stand out 
in my mind quite as clearly and as fondly as dear 
old Dr. Magill, of sainted memory, that noble type 
I came to Swarthmore a 
mere lad of fourteen, in 1884. Those were the 
days of the Prep. School. At the end of my 
Sophomore year, like so many of my fellow-stu- 
dents then (I understand the fever has quite 
abated now) I was in a great hurry to go to work. 
It seemed so long, you know, before you could 
really be making a living—for two. Well, in 
some way Dr. Magill heard of our intentions, I 
mean my intentions, and called me to his office 
for an interview. The result was that I con- 
cluded to graduate, a fact for which I shall ever 
feel grateful to Dr. Magill. I can see him now 
walking across from the old President’s House to 
Parrish Hall, a little bent, square-shouldered, al- 
ways wearing a frock coat, deep in study. His 
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face, you recall, had a serious, almost sad expres- 
sion, but it lit up with a kindly smile, almost a 
twinkle in his eye, when he was engaged in con- 
versation. Who of us who were here twenty 
years ago and more can forget his kind person- 
ality, his eager interest in the welfare of every 
student? 

Of all my college recollections, one that will 
abide with me the longest is the memory of the 
old college bell. Its tones were joyous or sad, de- 
pending upon the situation in which it found us 
when it rang out the hour “ten minutes of,” “ten 
minutes of.” I can hear it now after a long Sat- 
urday afternoon on a rainy day. We had been 
to the gym from two until three. From three 
until five we ruminated at the Greek root, and 
then, spick and span for supper, how gladly we 
heard the sound of the college bell, summoning 
us to a hot oyster stew or a tough beefsteak. I 
hear it again when wet and grimy, tired and worn, 
we football men hurled ourselves out of our togs 
and into our clothes in less time than it takes 
to tell it. I hear it again when out late the night 
before, always upon the written permission of the 
President, it seems as though we had hardly re- 
tired when clang—clang—clang—the old bell 
stopped and we hit the floor with a slam half 
asleep with nine and one-half minutes between us 
and the closed door of the dining room. With col- 
lar in one hand, necktie in the other, our coat on 
our arm and one shoe laced, we did a ten second 
flat gait for the first floor only to find the door 
shut just as we hit the last step in our wild flight. 
The college bell—who can forget thee, who would 
forget thee if he could! 

In the days of long ago student government 
was little known and the rules of the college were 
strict, but at the Senior Receptions the bars were 
let down. These annual receptions caused our 
good friend Susan Cunningham many hours of 
anxious worry and anxiety. Prof. Benj. Battin 
is authority for the statement that more under- 
standings were reduced to certainties and finally 
settled Senior Reception night than at any other 
time, and if Ben denies it, which he won’t, there 
is E. Lawrence Fell, and Prof. J. Russell Hayes 
and scores of others to confirm my statement. 

Speaking of Russell Hayes reminds me of an 
incident which occurred when Russell was a stu- 
dent. It was the habit then, as now, for the 
students to repeat passages sometimes from the 
Scriptures and sometimes not, at First-day Meet- 
ing. Russell’s verse that morning was “Truth 
is mighty.” With that wit for which he has 
always been noted, he added the word “scarce”; 
“Truth is mighty scarce.” It came Russell’s time 
to recite, when out it came—“Truth is mighty 
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searce.”’” Now it happened that good sister Eliza- 
beth Lloyd was present. After a period of silence 
she commented on the various passages, especial- 
ly one she was sorry to hear since it contained 
a most grievous error. This happened much to 
the discomfiture of Russell. 

I understood several years ago there was great 
anxiety among some of the Alumni lest Swarth- 
more should become a girls’ college. It is said 
that the girls’ basket ball team was winning so 
many games that a famous foot ball team had 
to be organized in order to maintain the prestige 
of the college as a co-educational institution. It 
was about this time that I received a letter from 
my classmate, Morris Clothier, reading as fol- 
lows: “Dear Billy:—In spite of all I can do, 
Swarthmore seems likely to become famous as 
a girl’s college. In the Press this morning was 
an account of the proposed new gymnasium for 
women with a swimming tank capable of holding 
50,000 gals.” 

Your worthy Chairman in writing me about 
the program this evening said that he thought 
the mistake in former years had been that the 
speeches were too few and too long. He did not 
explain how long was too long, but he did say 
that I might have fifteen or twenty minutes, and 
he expressed the wish that I speak on the sub- 
ject, “The College Man—His Opportunity.” In 
the brief time remaining I can only mention one 
opportunity of the college man, the opportunity 
for leadership. 

James Russell Lowell in one of his essays makes 
this declaration. ‘“‘My life please God shall be 
a challenge and not a truce.” Every young man 
of ambition with a will to succeed has thrown 
down to him a challenge. To the lawyer comes 
the challenge to so read and expound the law 
that courts shall decide as he suggests because 
of the clearness and fairness of his argument. 
To the physician there comes the challenge to 
so study that he may correctly diagnose and pre- 
scribe that lives may be saved and the knowledge 
of medicine be increased. To the young engineer 
there comes the challenge to so construct those 
mighty public works that the problems of trans- 
portation may be solved, that rivers may be di- 
verted to make glad the waste places by irriga- 
tion, that streams may be harnessed and by 
means of electrical energy made to turn a thou- 
sand wheels. To the business man comes the 
challenge to so expand in trade and commerce 
that American goods may be made known unto 
the uttermost parts of the earth. In this we 
recognize a legitimate field of effort calling for 
the best our manhood affords. But I do not be- 
lieve it is this the poet meant when he said “My 
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lite, please God, shall be a challenge and not a 
truce.” I believe he meant rather to say that 
with the help of God he would be found stemming 
the tide of selfishness which every where abounid- 
ed. He proposed to go against the tide of popu 
lar thinking and acting when this was not just 
and right and true. 

Such leadership it is the obligation of the co! 
lege man to take in the community. And Amer- 
ica has produced at least one such college leader 
in the person of our beloved and honored Ex-Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. Some years ago he was attend- 
ing a class reunion at Harvard College. It was 
after he had gained considerable reputation as 
a public man. Some one asked Mr. Roosevelt the 
secret of his success. He replied: “I believe it 
is because I have been willing to do the thing 
which everyone knows ought to be done when no 
one else will do it.” I have not time to analyze 
the truth of the statement in this remarkable 
man’s career, but no sentence could so correctly, 
it seems to me, give the reason for his splendid 
leadership. In a word, men and women, Alumni 
of Swarthmore, have the elements been so mixed 
in us here at Swarthmore, that we shall see the 
thing that needs to be done and with a leadership 
born of conviction “Do it.” 

In 1907 Rev. Chas. H. Brent, Bishop of th 
Philippine Islands for the Protestant Episcopal! 
Church, delivered the William Belden Noble Lec- 
tures at Harvard University. In six lectures he 
discusses four qualifications for leadership: viz., 
“The Power of a Single Motive,” “The Power of 
the Human Will,” “The Power of the Blameless 
Life,” and “The Power of Fellowship with the 
Divine.” I would call your attention to the fact 
that these four qualifications for leadership are 
the result of the development of the soul of man, 
of his ideals, and not the activities of his head 
or his hands. These are not things but forces. 
The power of Christianity is not alone in its 
ethic but in its dynamic. If I rightly estimate 
the value of a college education it does not wholly 
lie in equipping a young man or woman to gain 
a livelihood. I would not depreciate by so much 
as a single word the effort put forth here to train 
men and women for places of usefulness in com- 
mercial and professional life, but, friends, if a 
college does that and that only it falls far short 
of its mission. If as it seems to me it is the busi- 
ness of the college to train leaders, then it be- 
hooves her to see that here shall be established 
in the lives of men those great ideals which shall 
produce only the highest type of leadership. Ed- 
ucation does not consist alone in training the 
mind into a cold intellectualism, but it consists 
as well in enlarging the souls of men who above 
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all else desire to spend themselves in self-sacrific- 
ing service. Who to-day is the most successful 
man measured by the highest standard of success? 
ij answer the most successful man is the most 
useful. Wealth may come in the career of our 
bus-ness and professional men, but, friends, if 
it is sought with the highest motive it will be that 
it may increase one’s usefulness. The motive to 
gain wealth for the purpose of pleasure or to 
leave to one’s family is not big enough for the 
man who would live the noblest life in the world 
to-day. I cannot escape the conclusion therefore 
that above all else our college man should have 
gained the power of a pure and exalted Motive, 
the power of a well-trained will to overcome ob- 
stacles and to conquer temptation, the power of 
a righteous life, and the power of a life knowing 
the fellowship with the Divine, a fellowship which 
is as normal as fellowship with man. 

Men and Women, Alumni of Swarthmore, “un- 
to whom much has been given shall much be re- 
quired.” Upon you and me rests the responsi- 
bility of unselfish devotion to the highest ideal 
which came to us within these gray granite walls 
of Swarthmore. Up to this hour have we been 
true to this obligation in the communities in which 
we live? If not, Swarthmore has not done for 
us all that she should have done. 

Leadership—The world is hungry for leader- 
ship. May ours be sound to the core, born of con- 
viction, pure as the living spring. 


“ce 


Swarthmore—Alma Mater. 

“Stately halls and towers will crumble, brick and stone 
return to dust, 

All the treasures men can gather prove a prey to moth 
and rust; 

But the life of Alma Mater waneth not with passing 
years, 

On her brow “Time writes no wrinkles;” 
eye appears 

Not a trace of age or dimness, in her locks no streak of 
gray, 

For her life is life immortal, and she knoweth not decay.” 


in her steady 


In a paper entitled, “The Equipment of Teach- 
ers in Children’s Sunday Schools,” Florence B. 


teynolds, of Westhill [England], gives many 
practical hints to teachers on organization, ap- 
paratus, lesson courses and lesson preparation, 
with emphasis on the importance of a knowledge 
of child nature. The square pamphlet, which is 
nicely got up, is issued by the Friends’ First-day 
School Association [England], 15, Devonshire 
Street, E. C. [London] at 214d. post free. 
—The Friend (London). 
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THE GRADED INTERNATIONAL LESSONS. 

Some time ago we published extracts from the 
outline of the Primary Course in this series. It 
will interest our First-day school workers to keep 
track of the general plan that is being worked out 
in the new course, which is the first effort of the 
international committee to publish graded mate- 
rial. The Junior Course is designed for students 
from nine to twelve years of age. The outline cov- 
ers four years. We submit the general outline for 
two years, and selections from the detailed lesscns 
which will suggest to teachers the general plan. 
The lessons from the detail outline are prepared 
by each denomination for its own use and will 
naturally vary a good deal. 

JANE P. RUSHMORE. 


OUTLINE OF MATERIAL—FIRST YEAR. 


Stories of the Beginnings. 
Stories of Three Patriarchs. Lessons 8-20. 

The Story of Joseph. Lessons 21-26. 

Stories of Moses and of his Times. Lessons 27-39. 
Stories that Jesus Told. Lessons 40-48. 

The Journeys of Moses. Lessons 49-52. 


PROPOSED OUTLINE OF MATERIAL— 
SECOND YEAR. 


I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Lessons 1-8. 
II. Opening Stories of the New Testament. Lessons 9-11. 
III. Incidents in the Life of the Lord Jesus. Lessons 
12-26. 
IV. Where the Lord Jesus is now. Lessons 27, 28. 
V. Early Followers of the Lord Jesus. Lessons 29-35. 
VI. Later Followers of the Lord Jesus. Lessons 36-43. 

VII. Stories of the Judges. Lessons 44-52. 

DETAIL OF SOME OF THE LESSONS. 

15. Abraham Willing to Offer Isaac. 

Teaching Material: Genesis 22: 1-19. 

Pupils’ Reading: Genesis 22: 1-19. 

Memory Text: Shew me thy way, O Lord; teach me 
thy paths. Psalm 25: 4. 

16. Rebekah at the Well. 

Teaching Material: Genesis 24: 1-67. 

Pupils’ Reading: Genesis 24: 1-27. 

Memory Text: Let not kindness and truth forsake 
thee: so shalt thou find favor and good under- 
standing in the sight of God and man. Proverbs 
3: 3a, 4. 

17. Esau’s Folly and Jacob’s Cunning (Temperance Lesson) | 
Teaching Material: Genesis 25: 27-34; 27: 1-40. 
Pupils’ Reading: Genesis 25: 27-34; 27: 1-17. 
Memory Text: Desire earnestly the greater gifts. 

1 Corinthians 12: 31a. 

18. Jacob’s Vision of a Ladder to Heaven. 

Teaching Material: Genesis 27: 41—28: 22. 

Pupils’ Reading: Genesis 28: 10-22. 

Memory Text: And, behold, I am with thee, and 
will keep thee whithersoever thou goest. Genesis 
28: 15a. 

19. The Meeting of Jacob and Esau. 

Teaching Material: Genesis 32: 1—33: 20. 

Pupils’ Reading: Genesis 32: 3-21; 33: 1-4. 

Memory Text: Say ‘not, I will do so to him as he 
hath done to me, Proverbs 24: 29a. 


Lessons 1-7. 
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EpiTors: R. BARCLAY SPICER, 
ELIZABETH LLOYD, ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 
BUSINESS MANAGER: CHARLES F. JENKINS. 


News items, for insertion the same week, must reach 
us not later than Third-day morning ; longer articles as 
much earlier than that as possible. 

Address all correspondence to N. W. Corner Fifteenth 
and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 18, 1910. 


THE SWARTHMORE CHIMES. 


One of the memorable events of a memorable 
Commencement week at Swarthmore was the 
presentation on “Alumni Day” of a tower-clock 
and bells for the Library. The skies matched 
the gladness of this day of many reunions; and 
there was much picturesque grouping of the Fac- 
ulty and members of the Class of Ninety, the 
Alumni and undergraduates and _ interested 
friends, upon the Library steps and the slopes 
nearby, for the ceremony of the presentation. 

It was an open secret that Morris L. Clothier 
was the donor; but it was apparent now as last 
year, that he did not wish to stand a lonely hero 
upon the heights of munificent giving, but that 
his own happiness was assured by associating with 
him the members of the Class of Ninety. Ellis 
B. Ridgway, president of the class designating 
itself as “twenty years after,” in his presenta- 
tion address, reviewed with affectionate apprecia- 
tion, the college life of twenty years ago, recall- 
ing the devoted service of their President, Edward 
H. Magill. 

President Swain who never forgets to pay trib- 
ute to those who have done pioneer work in the 
College was most happy in his acceptance of the 
gift of clock and bells, as enriching not only the 
College, but the College community as well. It 
was his prayer and his belief that the tones of 
the bells would awaken responsive vibrations in 
the hearts of the present generation of students 
and of generations to come, not only of gratitude 
for this noble gift, but also of aspiration toward 
the noblest harmonies of the soul. 

It was fitting that the Class of Ninety asso- 
ciated with itself on this happy day the allied 
Class of Eighty-eight, by inviting J. Russell Hayes 
to celebrate in rhythmic lines the ministry of 
the tuneful bells. As this delicate tribute closed, 
the chimes pealed out the hour of twelve, first 
in the melodious strains known as the Westmin- 
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ster Chimes; and then in the deep tones of the 
bell announcing the hour. 

When first I heard of this gift of the bells, the 
words of Dryden came to my mind: 

“From harmony, from heavenly harmony, 
This universal frame began.” 

It seemed to me most fitting that the hours and 
days of college life speeding toward the “heay- 
enly harmonies” of the Infinite should be marked 
off by the harmony of these sweet bells. One 
association with the chimes that has been long 
in my own mind, I would like to pass on to such 
as might find satisfaction in it. In a story of 
English life read long ago, the chimes of a cer- 
tain cathedral were an important feature—their 
oft recurring harmony bringing to mind th 
Psalmist’s promise: 

“Behold, He that keepeth Israel 
Will ‘neither slumber nor sleep.” 


In our ears it may sound: 
“Behold, He that keepeth Swarthmore not less than Israel 
Will neither slumber nor sleep.” 
ELIZABETH POWELL BOND. 


The British Friend notes: “The Biennial Con- 
ference of the ‘Hicksite’ branch of Friends is to 
be held at Ocean Grove, N. J., from July 7th to 
14th, this year. Dr. Jesse H. Holmes will ad- 
dress the Conference on ‘The Sense of Larger 
Fellowship,’ and Dr. A. C. McGiffert, of Union 
Seminary, New York, will lecture on ‘The Present 
Trend of Religious Thought.’ Social and educa- 
tional subjects will receive much attention, the ad- 
dresses on these subjects including ‘The Relig- 
ion of Boys and Young Men,’ by Dr. Isaac Sharp- 
less, of Haverford College, and ‘Conditions that 
make for War,’ by R. Barclay Spicer, Editor of 
the Friends’ Intelligencer.” [The last mentioned 
address has since been assigned to Edward C. 
Wilson, of Friends’ School, Baltimore. ] 


SPECIAL TRAINS FOR CONFERENCE. 

Joseph J. Janney has arranged for a special 
train for Ocean Grove from Washington and Bal- 
timore, to leave Baltimore about noon on Fourth- 
day, the 6th, and has already booked about 250 
passengers. Others who desire to go on that train 
should write to him at 1923 Park Ave., Baltimore. 

No arrangement has yet been made for a spe- 
cial train from Philadelphia. All who expect to 
leave Philadelphia after noon on Fourth-day, the 
6th, should write to James H. Atkinson, 421 Chest- 
nut St., Philadelphia, without delay, so that ample 
accommodations may be provided by the railroads. 
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EARLY APPLICATIONS FOR ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS AT OCEAN GROVE. 

The Committee of Arrangements feel that as 
most of the better rooms have been reserved in 
many of the houses they have selected for Friends 
during the time of the Conference at Ocean 
Grove, any who have not already engaged 
their rooms should do so as soon as possible, 
through some member of the committee, for they 
believe they will be better served in that way. 
All communications after Seventh month Ist 
should be directed to the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, or Joel Borton, Rebecca B. Nicholson or 
Harry A. Hawkins, care of The Arlington Hotel, 
Ocean Grove, N. J. 

Should any come to the Conference without 
having arranged for their accommodations be- 
forehand, if they will come direct to the Arling- 
ton, which has been selected as headquarters, and 
is very near the Auditorium, they will find some 
one who will be pleased to assist them in finding 
a place. 

The boarding accommodations are ample and 
none need remain away for fear of being crowded. 

JOEL BORTON, 
401 Chestnut St., Phila. 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, 


523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 
WILLIAM C. COLES, Moorestown, N. J. 
Harry A. HAWKINS, 

373 West 123rd St., New York City. 


THE JOINT COMMITTEE ON PEACE OF ALL 
BRANCHES OF FRIENDS. 

The Joint Committee of the two New York 
Yearly Meetings has called a Conference of all 
the Committees appointed by seventeen bodies of 
Friends to consider what can be done to pro- 
mote the Cause of Peace, to be held at the Orth- 
odox Meeting House, on East 20th Street, New 
York, on the 15th of Seventh month. It is pro- 
posed to arrange for three sessions, the first to 
open at 10.30 a. m., the next session the same 
afternoon and the third on the morning of the 
16th. All of the sessions will be public, and it is 
hoped that Friends interested will make arrange- 
ments to attend, after the adjournment of the 
Conference at Ocean Grove on the 13th. 

If Friends who propose to attend these meet- 
ings will send word to either of the undersigned, 
arrangements will he made for their entertain- 
ment. 

HENRY M. HAVILAND, 

197 Water St., New York, 
Chairman of Joint Committee. 
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ANNA M. JACKSON, 
Broadway and 122nd St., 
Chairman Com. on Entertainment. 
JOHN WM. HUTCHINSON, 
Hempstead, L. I., 
Chairman Com. of Arrangements. 


WESTERN FRIENDS AND THE 
CONFERENCE. 

The General Conference date is now only one 
month off and those who can possibly arrange to 
go should do so as the trip, the arrangements, 
the program and the chance for social Friendly 
mingling look more attractive all the time. In- 
terested Friends who have never attended a con- 
ference are urged to go this time, and those who 
have been there will go if they can. 

I desire to announce to our Western Friends 
that the rate from Chicago to Ocean Grove will 
be $26.70, or thereabout, over any direct line. 
By way of New York the fare will be $28.20. 
Tickets will be on sale daily and are good for 
thirty days, and will have a number of stop-over 
privileges. Tickets may be made to read via 
Baltimore and Washington, if preferred, at same 
price. Early application to the home agent for 
price on round-trip tickets will likely enable many 
to save some money. Routing will probably be 
made from these local stations through some of 
the principal stop-over points to through lines for 
the east. 

Our Friends from every locality should take 
the matter seriously and determine if the pleas- 
ures and the profits of the trip are not worth 
a little sacrifice. If Western Friends can join at 
common points along same route, and go on to- 
gether, it will add much to the enjoyment of the 
trip. Teachers and students are urged to join the 
party for Ocean Grove next month. The larger 
and more enthusiastic and determined the party, 
the greater the benefit. CLARENCE MILLS. 

Decatur, Ill. 


WILLIAM PENN’S COMPLETE WORKS. 

There stands on the top of the Public Buildings 
in Philadelphia a fine statue of the founder of 
that city. Some critics believe that a more com- 
plete realization of the ideals for which William 
Penn stood would be possible in the administra- 
tion of the city’s public affairs, and in the pub- 
lic and private conduct of the many officials whose 
offices crowd the City Hall. Certain it is that 
the citizens of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania, 
and of the world in general, in this day and gen- 
eration, could learn a great deal more than they 
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know at present about the ideals of the great 
Quaker statesman; and certain it is that a far 
greater memorial of William Penn could be erected 
than even the fine statue which stands on Phila- 
delphia’s Public Buildings. Even though the re- 
mains of the Founder should be brought across 
the Atlantic and placed beneath the dome of 
Philadelphia’s City Hall, the impression made 
thereby upon the minds of the present and suc- 
ceeding generations would be far less than the 
impression which would be made by the literary 
memorial of him which has been proposed recent- 
ly by Albert Cook Myers. 

This proposed memorial is a complete edition 
of Penn’s writings, including everything extant 
which came from his fertile brain and warm heart. 
Such a monument as this would recall his name 
and fame in every city and in many of the rural 
districts throughout the English-speaking world; 
it would prove beyond the shadow of a doubt that 
Penn was not only one of the world’s greatest 
statesmen, but that he was a genuinely Quaker 
statesman as well; and most important of all, it 
would not fail to influence for the better the char- 
acter and conduct of the multitude of citizens who 
would be enlightened and strengthened by a 
familiarity with his best thought and highest 
ideals. Fortunately, the plan to erect this memo- 
rial in Penn’s honer has been conceived at this 
time and in the city which he founded. For now 
and here is found an editor, Albert Cook Myers, 
who is admirably fitted by training and tempera- 
ment to edit the great volume of his writings. It 
is earnestly to be desired that members of the So- 
ciety of Friends, who owe so much to the pre- 
cepts and achievements of William Penn, and who 
ardently desire that the Truth so signally illus- 
trated by him shall prevail more and more on 
earth, will unite in making this great and prom- 
ising task a successful one. Ws. I. HULL. 

Swarthmore College. 


THE COMMUNION OF LIFE. 

The Swarthmore Lecture for 1910, under the 
auspices of the Woodbrooke Extension Committee, 
was delivered in the Large Meeting house, Devon- 
shire House, London, by Joan Mary Fry, daughter 
of Sir Edward Fry, her subject being ““‘The Com- 
munion of Life.” This is the third annual lecture 


arranged for by this Committee; William C. 
Braithwaite, the Lecturer of last year, presided. 
Quite a full report is given in The Friend, from 
which we shall make several extracts in other is- 
sues of the /ntelligencer. 

Joan M. Fry began with a brief reference to 
the two preceding lecturers and theis stores of 


philosophical and historical knowledge. She said 
the Committee had asked her to present Quaker 
ideals from the standpoint of a woman’s every- 
day experience, and therefore in her title she had 
sought to draw attention to the endeavor of the 
Society of Friends so to base its organization on 
fundamentals as to show clearly the intimate con- 
nection of religion with ordinary affairs. 

In considering whether religious organizations 
are still needed, she pointed out that their bases 
are deeply embedded in the nature of man, who 
from the earliest times has felt his need to asso- 
ciate himself with others in his search after the 
highest. The essentials of religion she declared 
to be, not ritual, creed or priest, but spirit, matter, 
personality. As to Church membership she asked 
whether, even in our complex civilization, it is not 
still practicable to hold individuals together with 
the simple tie of discipleship, by which Jesus 
bound his immediate followers to Himself. In her 
closing passages she dealt with the adoration 
aspect of worship as the last and most important 
link in the golden chain that binds the world 
“about the feet of God” in the communion of life. 
“In wanderings many and stumblings oft, man 
blindly pursues his upward way, until, meeting 
One upon that way, he understands. Henceforth, 
in glad consciousness of his sonship and his home, 
he passes onward to a worship wherein his whole 
being, his very self finds expansion, union, con- 
summation of wonder in communion with the 
Divine Self-giver, the Heart of Love.’ 








JESSE H. HOLMES. 

[This biographical sketch, from the Sixth month issue 
of Human Life (Boston), is headed by a lifelike picture of 
our Friend. ] 

Of more than ordinary interest is the person- 
ality of the man who has been chosen to represent 
the Society of Friends at the International Con- 
gress of Religious Liberals, to be held in August 
in the city of Berlin. 

Dr. Jesse H. Holmes, professor of the History 
of Religion and Philosophy in Swarthmore Col- 
lege, stands out as a striking figure in the relig- 
ious world of to-day. Though born a Friend and 
tracing his Quaker ancestry back to the time of 
George Fox, he has associated himself with the 
more liberal thinkers among the Quakers, and 
is known among them to-day as “the acknowledged 
prophet of the Hicksite Friends.” Fearless in 
his exposition of truth as he sees it, he has won 
through his original and striking views the at- 
tention not only of his own denomination, but 
of the religious world at large. 

At the annual convention of the Religious Edv- 
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cation Association held early in March, in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, his remarkable paper on “The 
Public School and the Church” made a profound 
impression. 

The story of Dr. Holmes’ life is in fine harmony 
with the fearless outpush and independence of 
the man. Born in the little town of West Lib- 
erty, lowa, he early showed a keen love of nature 
and of books. He graduated from the High School 
at the age of fifteen. 

After his graduation, the family moved to Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, in order to give the boy the ad- 
vantages of a university education; but as his 
father’s health was poor at this time, his further 
advance into the fields of knowledge depended 
largely upon the efforts of the boy himself. The 
eight or ten years that followed were ones of 
unremitting hard work and self-denial. 

He graduated from the University of Nebraska 
in 1884, and spent one more year there in post- 
graduate work. But the goal was not yet reached, 
and after a summer spent in tutoring, he started 
east, entering Johns Hopkins University in the 
fall of 1885 with the intention of taking his doc- 
tor’s degree. At the end of the year, however, 
he found it necessary to go to work in order to 
continue his course. He spent the summer doing 
surveyor’s work on one of the big railroads then 
building in Colorado. The two following years 
he taught in the Friends’ School in Washington 
—the school attended by Archie Roosevelt while 
his father was in the White House. The inter- 
vening summers he spent in the Government em- 
ploy, collecting botanical specimens for the na- 
tional Museum. One summer he was sent to the 
Rocky Mountains to collect specimens of grass- 
seed, the object being to find a seed to cross with 
native grass that would grow in arid belts. 

He was then enabled to return to Johns Hop- 
kins, and took his doctor’s degree there in 1890. 
After three more years of teaching in the Friends’ 
School in Washington, during which time he mar- 
ried, he was called to be one of the original fac- 
ulty of George School, a noted Friends’ School 
near Philadelphia. During six years of work 
there his reputation as a scholar and a thinker 
was rapidly growing, and in 1899 he was called 
to the chair of Religion and Philosophy in Swarth- 
more College. Before entering upon his new 
work, he spent a year in special work at Oxford 
University. After an extended trip through 
Europe and the Orient, he returned in the fall 
of 1900 to Swarthmore College, where for the last 
ten years he has done a notable work, marked by 
an originality of view-point and an independence 
of expression that has challenged the attention 
of the religious and educational world. 





“IN MEMORY OF WHITTIER.” 

Our living Quaker poet, John Russell Hayes, 
has written nothing tenderer and stronger than 
his latest poem,* “In Memory of Whittier.” This 
has been printed in an artistic 12mo of forty- 
six pages with seventeen full page illustrations. 
In addition to the illustrations are several extracts 
from Whittier’s best loved poems, introduced to 
complete the thought in the comment that is made 
upon them. 

The book is inscribed to Charles F. Jenkins. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of Whittier in his 
old age. Other illustrations are “The Merrimac 
by Moonlight,” the Meeting-House at Amesbury, 
“Our Hearthfire’s Ruddy Glow,” Elizabeth Whit- 
tier, the home of Whittier’s boyhood, Whittier’s 
garden at Amesbury, Whittier’s room at Centre 
Harbor, N. H., and the fac-simile of page of a let- 
ter to Hannah Cox, of Longwood, Pa. 

Perhaps no passage that we could quote would 
better give the flavor of the book than the fol- 
lowing concerning Whittier’s paeans and hymns: 

“They flame with inspiration straight from God; 

They shine with heavenly hope and heavenly grace. 
Where shall we find more comfort, greater cheer, 
Than in these hymns and prophecies! What words 
Apart from Holy Writ can equal quite 

‘The Eternal Goodness’ in wide charity 

And child-sweet faith in the All-Father’s love? 
His most majestic utterance, most informed 

With his heart’s deepest faith. I never hear 
Its sad and lovely cadences from lips 

Of earnest worshippers, but that I say— 

Here is a creed for all the tribes of earth!” 


SLAVERY TO-DAY. 

The comfortable idea that Slavery is almost 
extinct in our modern world will receive a rude 
shock in the mind of anyone who looks through 
the April issue of the Anti-Slavery Reporter and 
Aborigines’ Friend (51, Denison House, Vaux- 
hall Bridge Road, S.W., fourpence), and notes 
that slavery in some form is in full sway not only 
in Portuguese West Africa and the Congo, but in 
certain parts of Peru and Mexico; that slave-trad- 
ing is still carried on in Morocco and the Soudan, 
that forced labor is found even in Uganda, and 
that the system of convict leasing, which involves 
many of the evils of slavery, still persists in Texas 
and others of the Southern States of America. 

—British Friend. 


Unless we are always changing things for the 
better they are always changing themselves for 
the worse. G. K. CHESTERTON. 


*“In Memory of Whittier,” by John Russell Hayes. The 
Biddle Press, Philadelphia. Price 50 cents, postpaid. 
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BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
[A report of the Quarterly Meeting held near Salem, 


Ind., read in Clear Creek Monthly Meeting, Putnam Co., 
Ill., by M. Gertrude Shinn, one of the representatives. ] 


Blue River Quarterly Meeting was held last 
Seventh-day, the 28th of Fifth month. Both clerks 
were present and presided—Ortis Baynes and 
Gertrude Trueblood. Nine representatives an- 
swered to the call of their names from the four 
meetings and fifteen visiting Friends were in at- 
tendance from Bedford and Jeffersonville, in In- 
diana; Magnolia, Chicago, Hoopeston, Fairbury, 
Holder and Decatur, Illinois. 

The silent meeting was broken with the 23rd 
Psalm repeated by Mary Overman. This was 
her first attendance at meeting for some months, 
she having been confined to her home with rheu- 
matism. Another quotation followed. Three oth- 
ers spoke to us in words of encouragement and 
admonition suited to our various needs. The dis- 
tinction between heaven and hell was pointed out, 
showing us that the former is the home of a God 
of love, and of all who choose to follow His guid- 
ance; the latter exists only within us as we allow 
it to come in. 

The turn to the business session was proposed 
by E. Hicks Trueblood, one of the pioneers of the 
meeting, who observed his eightieth birthday on 
the following day. 

Three queries were read and openly discussed. 
The one on “Free Gospel Ministry” was opened 
by Edward Coale; he recalled the incident of 
Sunderland P. Gardner, who studied his notes as 
he plowed in the field and found that if he did 
justice to the one, he made a failure of the other. 
He told how he himself thought about and 
studied subjects during the week; but vet when 
he entered the meeting house never has he 
had a thought as to what he should say; the mind 
must first be prepared and inspiration follows.... 

Regarding salaried ministry it was said that a 
Methodist preacher does not have as good a chance 
for the future, financially, as a Quaker preacher. 
Some advocated missionary methods as a solu- 
tion to free ministry. One stated that a man 
of ability does not enter the ministry for money 
only. He could make more in other vocations. 
Another said that it has a narrowing influence 
to preach to a creed. 

As the next query was taken up, one asked— 
What is unjust criticism? This was answered 
by another that it matters not so much what is 
said as how it is said. We must not antagonize 
other churches. Respect is had for those churches 
when they speak out on that which appeals. Crit- 
icism is very important and yet we are apt to 
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wear our feelings too near the outside. Unjust 
criticism is done without understanding. Christ 
was criticised and crucified because of being mis- 
understood. 

The third query taken up, on amusements, per- 
haps caused the most heated discussion; as some 
of the young people have a tendency toward card 
playing, this was a subject for general interest. 
Both sides of the question were discussed. One 
speaker considered the subject of amusements as 
one that agitates thinking people. Another re- 
ferred to a croquet ground in the neighborhood 
where young Friends congregated on First-days 
to play. A preacher of another denomination, 
passing, commented on this sport on this day by 
these young folks as being inconsistent for church 
members. So if it offends it must not be right. 
In the words of Paul, “If meat maketh my brother 
to offend, I will eat no flesh while the world stand- 
eth, lest I make my brother to offend.” 

One Friend said the best thing about the Quak- 
er Church is that it develops individuality. 
Where amusement does not conflict with duty, 
it is right. Another, who was brought up in 
childhood where Sabbath observance was very 
strict and grew from that to dread the day, said: 
Children should be taught the basic principle of 
right living. When taught to rely upon themselves 
they can decide many things for themselves. She 
has high regard for her neighbor’s feelings, yet 
feels that children must be taught and allowed 
privileges so that they will like and not dread 
First-days. 

A neighborhood practice led a young man to 
sneak off on First-days to play cards. This father 
told his son to come into the house and bring 
the boys, but not to play in the barns. The re- 
sult was he was tired of the game, brought the 
cards in, called his mother’s attention and threw 
them in the stove. This brings out the idea of 
condemning the way and not the act. 

Another stated he would rather find his son 
playing an honest game of cards on First-day than 
cheating at games on Second-day. This is not 
to advocate First-day playing, but to illustrate 
the principle of honesty. 

A boy that has never learned to play is safer 
out in the world than the other kind. There are 
many card parties that offer prizes, which feature 
is an objectionable one. 

One stated that he plays cards, has never seen 
any evil effects and enjoys the amusement. He 
does not believe it necessary to carry it to ex- 
cess. This should be left with each individual 
to decide. 

The speaker following said: “It is not only, 
Does it hurt me, but does it hurt my associate?” 
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Another thought was, “There is no smoke with- 
out some fire. Because of so much talk about 
cards there must be some harm.” 

This discussion was then closed by one who said 
that in the army just before a battle, in front 
of each tent would be found strewn upon the 
ground many packs of cards, because the soldier 
boy didn’t want to be found dead with a deck of 
cards in his pocket. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 

HORSHAM, PA.—Horsham Friends’ Association 
held a meeting on First-day, Fifth month 29th. 
The meeting was opened with a Scripture read- 
ing by Charles S. Kinsey, a part of the 7th chap- 
ter of Matthew. 

Florence J. Williams read a chapter from 
“Jesus of Nazareth in the Light of To-day.” 
Anna Mullen continued the reading from John 
Woolman’s Journal, which the Association has 
taken up. Benjamin Park then recited a poem 
entitled “The Vision.” 

Anna D. Hallowell, having been appointed to 
speak on current topics, gave a very interesting 
account of some of the happenings in our recent 
Yearly Meeting. 

The meeting then enjoyed a talk by Elizabeth 
Lloyd, of Philadelphia, concerning the Third 
Query, which has been widely discussed. This 
subject aroused the voices of several, among whom 
were two visitors from Doylestown Meeting, T. 
Ogborn Atkinson and Harry J. Shoemaker. 

After sentiments and a short silence, the meet- 
ing adjourned to meet Sixth month 26th. 


MARTHA WOoOD, Sec. 


MANSFIELD, N. J.—The Association met at the 
home of Lewis Taylor on the Fifth month 21st, 
with 32 members in attendance. The president 
read the tenth chapter of St. Luke. Elizabeth 
Bowne read a paper on “The Recent Progress 
Against the White Plague.” She said, “That phys- 
icians are agreed that fresh air, a high altitude, 
no work, nutritious and easily digested food are 
necessary items in the treatment of this disease. 
The simple life and sane living without excess 
of any kind seem to be its chief preventives.” 
“No Sect in Heaven,” was a poem read by Anna 
E. Kirby; B. Frank Rockhill followed with Cur- 


rent Events; “The Rural Telephone” was read by | 


Martha Zelley; Mary R. Moore gave a reading en- 
titled “Mandy.” The meeting adjourned to meet 
Sixth month 30th, 1910, at the home of Benja- 
min R. Kirby. ANNA C. Scott, Sec. 
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MICKLETON, N. J.—On the evening of Sixth 
month 5th, Clarence Heritage opened the Y. F. A. 
by reading a portion of the 10th chapter of John. 
Benjamin C. Heritage gave a very good report 
of the Friends’ Association evening during Year- 
ly Meeting. Grace and Walker Bond, with as- 
s'stants, entertained us with selections from the 
English and American poets, Tennyson, Words- 
worth, Whittier and Lowell. We surely all spent 
a very profitable and instructive evening. We ad- 
journed looking forward to having Prof. Batchel- 
lor with us at next meeting. 

CorA D. HERITAGE, Sec. 


MT. HOLLY, N. J.—The Association met at the 
home of Tylee B. and Annie S. Engle, Fifth month 
24th, with about 35 in attendance. 

Franklin Zelley opened the meeting by read- 
ing from the 4th chapter of Thessalonians. 

The literary program was opened with the ques- 
tion, “Do we observe Decoration Day the same 
way we used to do?” Geo. Bullock, Herbert Kil- 
lie and others said they thought the day was 
not observed with as much enthusiasm as former- 
ly, but was more of a general holiday. Miss 
Kellar then sang “Good night, little girl’; a 
humorous reading was given by Hannah Engle 
entitled “The Art of Decorating’; “Jamie” was 
recited by Annie U. Hansell; Caleb Dudley gave 
a selection, “How our country’s flag was nick- 
named ‘Old Glory’ ”’; next was a vocal solo, “The 
Japanese Love Song,” by Miss Kellar; Martie 
Engle recited “Too Progressive for Him’; “Jacob 
Bleiberstein and Teeny” was read by Louisa Dud- 
ley, followed by “The Six-shooter Convert,” by 
Albert Hansell, Jr. 

After roll call we adjourned to meet at the 
home of Albert and Eliz. E. Hansell, Jr., Sixth 
month 21st. MARY R. ENGLE, Sec. 


NEWTOWN, PA.—The last meeting of the Associ- 
ation was held Second-day evening, the 6th, at the 
meeting house, and was one of the most interest- 
ing of the year. The president, Herbert L. Slack, 
read the second chapter of Hebrews; Anna E. 
Worthington read a paper, “Christianity and 
Buddhism”; Emma T. Schofield read an original 
poem, “Reminiscences of Makefield Meeting’; 
Esther L. Slack gave a reading, “Every-day Phil- 
anthropy”; Marietta Janney reported current 
events. After roll call and sentiments the meet- 
ing adjourned to meet again Tenth month 12th. 

Mary G. WILSON, Sec. 


OXFORD, PA.—In the absence of both president 
and vice-president the meeting of Sixth month 
11th was opened by Philena Thomas reading the 
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14th chapter of John. It was agreed to discon- | When the strong are cruel and the weak oppressed, 


tinue the meetings after Sixth month 25th, which 
is to be a social, until the second Seventh-day of 
Ninth month. Josephine Cope read a paper on 
“Lucretia Mott in London.” “Were the Friends 
justified in conducting the Underground Rail- 
way?” was answered by Harry Thomas, Gran- 
ville Coates and others. Ethel Reynolds then 
read a paper on “The Christiana Riot,” and 


“Ruth—A Ballad of 36,” was the subject of a | 


recitation by Anna Smedley. The meeting was 
closed by Ella Thomas reading an account of 
Rachel Wesley’s escape from slavery. 

ANNA SMEDLEY, Sec’y pro tem. 


PASADENA, CAL.—On_ the 
month 25th, the Association held its regular meet- 
ing at the Meeting House. Anna K. Duncan pre- 


evening of Fifth | 


sented a sketch of Woodbrooke, telling of its es- | 
tablishment, its aims, and the deep spiritual in- | 


fluence felt by all its students. 
day at the school was also given. She read a let- 
ter from Harriet M. Cooper, of Pendleton, In- 
diana, giving glimpses of her term at Woodbrooke, 


An outline of a | 


emphasizing both the pleasure and profit received. | 


Woodbrookers in America and what they are do- 
ing, was another interesting phase of the sketch, 
and the readings from “The Story of Quakerism” 


told of the establishment and plans of the adult | 


schools, started in 1845 by William White. 
short discussion closed this presentation. 


A 


A. Elizabeth Lawrence in Current Events gave | 


an interesting resumé of happenings in the field 
of science, philanthropy, and some of the meth- 
ods of government and the problems confronting 
several different nations. Further discussion fol- 
lowed on the subjects of the evening, and the mis- 
sionary work of some of the Friends in the Orient. 


MAryY E. YEO, Secretary. 


YOUR RELIGION. 


A thousand cults and a thousand creeds: 

Is one a rose and the rest but weeds? 

Or is each one suited to meet some needs? 

Is your own so great that the rest seem small? 
Then keep it and live it; that’s all. 


Pagan or Christian, Gentile or Jew, 

How else may you know that Your Own is true, 
Not for him or for me, or for others, but you? 
To live by, to die by, to stand or to fall? 

How? Keep it and live it; that’s all. 


When the wolves of the world are upon your track, 
Does it help you to beat the mad horde back, 

And to laugh at the snap of the snarling pack? 
Does it leap to your heart like a huntsman’s call? 
Then keep it and live it; that’s all. 


Does it help you to help? Does -it sting your breast? 
Does it sob in your soul with a wild unrest? 

Will it fight against might and let nothing appall? 
Then keep it and live it; that’s all. 


When the last fight comes and you make your stand, 
When the sword of your strength breaks out of your hand, 
When the earth below turns to shifting sand, 

Does it sing! when your back is against the wall? 

Then keep it; it’s yours and that’s All. 


—Edmund Vance Cooke, in the American Magazine. 


BIRTHS. 

IRWIN.—In Christiana, Pa., on Fifth month 23rd, to 
Dr. T. S. and Estelle Brinton Irwin, a son, named T. 
Stevens Irwin. 

PASSMORE—On First-day, Fifth month 8th, 1910, to 
Roy H. and Dorothy P. Brinton Passmore, of Christiana, 
Pa., a son, who is named Horace Brinton Passmore. 


MARRIAGES. 


THOMAS—BARTLETT.—At the home of the bride, 
near Easton, Md., Sixth month 1st, 1910, Pauline de Waele, 
daughter of the late John C. and Matilda J. Bartlett, and 
Arthur Abbott Thomas, of Providence, R. I. 


DEATHS. 


CARVER.—At Penn’s Park, Pa., on Sixth month 5th, 
1910, Hannah H. Carver, aged 85 years. Interment in 
Wrightstown Friends’ Ground. 


HARLAN.—On Sixth month 6th, 1910, near Beloit, 
Ohio, Joseph Harlan, aged 88 years, 3 months and 12 
days. An esteemed Elder of West Monthly Meeting. The 
long life of this friend was spent. on the same farm where 
he was born. He was a firm believer in the guiding hand 
of the Divine Father, was ever faithful in attendance of 
meeting as long as strength permitted, having been con- 
fined to a wheel chair for many months. The suffering in- 
cident to this deprivation was met with cheerful fortitude. 
In Fourth month last they celebrated their sixtieth mar- 
riage anniversary. His aged wife, one daughter, one son, 
several grandchildren and great-grandchildren survive 


| him. One son “passed on” a number of years ago. 


His life was exemplary—that of a true Christian—and 
he will be missed in the home and community and by the 
Friends of his Meeting. M. H. 


LIPPINCOTT.—Suddenly, at her home, in Consho- 
hocken, Pa., on Sixth month 9th, 1910, Annie Cooper Lip- 
pincott, aged 73, widow of Ezra Lippincott. 


SATTERTHWAITE.—At his home, near Langhorne, 
Pa., Fifth month 23rd, 1910, Amos Satterthwaite, aged 
nearly 74 years. The funeral at Langhorne Friends’ Meet- 
ing House was largely attended, and many loving tributes 
were given to his memory. The death of this dear friend 
is a loss, not only to his immediate family, but to the com- 
munity at large. His genial, social disposition and his 
strict maintenance of what he believed to be right, won 
him the respect and admiration of all who knew him. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Walter S. Bright McLaren, who has lately been returned 
to Parliament as member for the Crewe Division, is a mem- 
ber of the Society of Friends, and his election brings the 
number of Friends in the present House of Commons up 
to ten. He is a son of the late Duncan McLaren, and his 
mother, Priscilla Bright McLaren, was a sister of John 
3right. He represented the same Division from 1886 to 
1895. —British Friend. 





The Summer School at Haverford College, which (as 
mentioned in our March issue) is to last from June 23rd 
to July 16th, is to be preceded by the Educational Confer- 
ence of the American Five-years Meeting, which is also 
to be held at Haverford, beginning on June 20th. The 
main subject at the Conference will be “Preparation for 
Service (Social and Spiritual).” The chief lecturers at the 
Summer School will be Herbert G. Wood, M.A., Dr. G. A. 
Johnston Ross, Dr. George A. Barton, Dr. Rufus M. Jones, 
Henry J. Cadbury, M.A., Dr. Augustus T. Murray, and 
Prof. Elbert Russell. An examination will be given at the 
end of each course for the benefit of those who are able 
to study systematically. Information from Dr. Rufus M. 
Jones, Haverford, Pa. —British Friend. 





The girls of Makefield Young Friends’ Association held 
their first sewing circle at the home of Joseph K. Walton, 
on Seventh-day, the 4th inst. The sewing circle has been 
started with the idea of furnishing not less than twenty- 
two garments a year. The garments are to be turned over 
to the Guild of Help for distribution. In the evening the 
boys were invited for supper to partake of the bountiful 
supply of good things prepared by the girls. 





The Friends’ Meeting for worship at Newtown, Bucks 
County, Pa., on First-day mornings, will be held at 10 
a.m. from Sixth month 15th to Ninth month 15th, instead 
of at 10.30 as heretofore. 


THE PICNIC OF NEW YORK AND BROOK- 
LYN FRIENDS. 


It is hoped that only a very few people have the mistaken 
impression that the annual picnic of New York and 
Brooklyn First-day schools has already taken place. The 
date named for it in several issues of the Intelligencer is 
the correct one:—Seventh-day, the 25th of this month, and 
by many Friends, old and young and middle aged, the 
event is looked forward to as one of the most delightful 
of the summer. Disappointments as to the weather have 
been many this month, but a long record will be broken if 
the 25th, the day of the picnic, is not blessed with glorious 
sunshine, clear skies and balmy air. For details see cal- 
endar. GF. U. 


CLASS DAY AT SWARTHMORE. 


The annual class day exercises were held at Swarthmore 
College on Second-day, Jure 6th. A crowd far too vast 
to be accommodated in the spacious Collection Hall was 
early assembled, and those who were fortunate enough to 
gain admittance were well rewarded. The room was ar- 
tistically decorated with peonies and roses—many declared 
they had never seen it look so beautiful. 
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The President’s address of welcome was delivered by 
William Jenkins, after which Miriam Hines read the Class 
History, Priscilla Goodwin gave the Prophecy, and Elsie 
Fenton the Class Poem. These exercises were closed 
with the Presentations by George Corson. 

Then the audience adjourned to the Library to hear the 
Ivy Oration by Gurdon Jones; whieh was followed by the 
presentation of the spade to the Junior Class. 

At five o’clock there were about a thousand people gath- 
ered to see “The Tempest.” The leading roles were taken 
by Priscilla Goodwin, as Miranda; Gurdon Jones, as Pros- 
pero; Marie Sellers, as Ariel, and William Jenkins, as 
Caliban. 


DEGREES CONFERRED BY SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE, 1910. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. 


With the Major in Biology,—George Dock Fussell. 

With the Major in Chemistry,—Frederick John Blatz, 
Philip Triest Sharples, Arthur Percival Tanberg. 

With the Major in Economics,—Samuel Joseph Bunting, 
Jr., George Cadwallader Corson, Edward Watson Fell, 
James Gibson Lamb, James Austin Stone, I. N. Earl Wynn. 

With the Major in English,—Esther Barnes, Hazel 
Brown, Pauline Ruby Fay, Priscilla Cooper Goodwyn, 
Anna Bassett Griscom, Miriam White Hines, William 
Lancaster Jenkins, Gurdon Blodgett Jones, Virginia Drys- 
dale Keeney, Margaret Fulton Means. 

With the Major in French,—Mary Linton Hallowell, 
Edna Clayton Jones, Jean Hamilton Walker, Marguerite 
Carswell Wallace, Irvana May Wood. 

With the Major in German,—Ethel Mary Albertson, 
Louise Keene Cockran, Alma Daniels, Elsie Fenton, Beulah 
Reece Green, Bertha Brooke Hepworth, Sara Kelsall Kirk, 
Grace Frances Lee, Helen Lukens, Adelaide Stuart Mc- 
Ginnis, Helen Christine Maynard, Hattie Knox Pentz, 
Marie Sellers, Florenee Estelle Wallworth. . 

With the Major in Latin,—Anna Frances Campbell, 
Mary Beatrice Dunlevy, Rodger F. Gephart, Annie Stagg 
Pollitt, Mary Winifred Rennard, Martha Ellis Soyars. 

With the Major in Mathematics,—Guy Carroll Carr, 
John Himes Pitman. 

With the Major in Philosophy,—Jesse Charles Roberts. 

With the Major in Chemical Engineering,—Chris 
Bockius. 

With the Major in Civil Engineering,—Lewin Hepbron 
Usilton. 





BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 


With the Major in Chemistry,—Frank Hastings Griffin. 

With the Major in Civil Engineering,—Joseph Franklin 
Gaskill, John Johnson. 

With the Major in Mechanical Engineering,—Riley An- 
ton Bressler, Robert Montgomery Marr, Frederick Willits 
Seaman. 

With the Major in Electrical Engineering,—H. Law- 
rence Beecher, John Norman Ogden. 


MASTER OF ARTS. 


Mary Eliza North, A.B., 1907, with the Major in Eng- 
lish. 
CIVIL ENGINEER. 
George Lupton Broomell, A.B., 1906; John Horace 
Ervien, B.S., 1903; Andrew Bracken White, A.B., 1909. 






























































































































































































































































































































































CALENDAR 


—Orange Grove Meeting, Pasadena, 
Cal., is held every First-day at 11 a. 
m., First-day schoo] at 10.15 a. m., 
Monthly Meeting the second First-day 
of the month at 1.30 p.m. The best 
way to reach the Meeting House, 520 
East Orange Grove Ave., is by the N. 
Los Robles-Washington car line. 


—Friends’ Meeting at Harrisburg, 
Pa., composed of Friends of all 
branches, at 119 S. Second Street, at 
10.30 a. m. every First-day. 

—Meeting in Pittsburgh, Pa., com- 
posed of Friends of all branches, in 
the Bible-class Room of the Y. W. C. 
A., 59 Chatham St., every First-day 
at 11 a.m. Adult School before meet- 
ing. 

Meeting at Newtown, Bucks Co., 
Pa., from 6th Mo. 15th to 9th Mo. 
15th, will begin at 10 a. m. 

SIXTH MONTH 18TH (7TH-DAY). 

Reunion of Old Pupils’ Associa- 
tion of Byberry Friends’ School, at 
Byberry, Pa. 

SIXTH MONTH 19TH (1ST-DAY). 

Cornwall, N. Y., Friends’ Asso- 
ciation, in the meeting house. 

Conference under care of Philan- 
thropic Committees of the Yearly 
and Quarterly Meetings, in the Meet- 
ing House at Langhorne, Pa., at 3 p. 
m. Subject, Temperance. Addresses 
by Prof. Paul M. Pearson, of Swarth- 
more College. and Samuel J. Bunting 
and Joseph H. Willets, students of 
the college. 

SIXTH MONTH 20TH (2ND-DAY). 

—Haverford Summer School for 
Religious and Social Study, Sixth Mo. 
20th to Seventh Mo. 16th. 

SIXTH MONTH 21ST (38RD-DAY). 

—Mount Holly, N. J., Friends’ As- 
sociation, at the home of Albert and 
Eliz. Engle Hansell. 

SIXTH MONTH 23RD (5TH-DAY). 

—Fishing Creek Half-Yearly Meet- 
ing, in Millville, Pa., at 10 a. m. Min- 
isters and Elders the day before at 3 
p. m. 

SIXTH MONTH 25TH (7TH-DAY). 

—First-day School Picnic, at 
Boynton Beach, N. J. Steamer “Sea 
Gull” will leave Dock St. wharf, 
(near Fulton Ferry) Brooklyn, at 9 
a. m., and Recreation Pier, East 24th 
St., Manhattan, at 9.30 a.m. See cir- 
culars for full information. 

—Scipio Quarterly Meeting, in 
North St., N. Y., at 11 a. m. Ministers 
and Elders the day before at 2 p. m. 


FRIENDS’ 








W. J. MacWatters 


WITH 


Hardwick & Magee Co. 


Successors to 


IVINS, DIETZ & MAGEE 


In the re-adjustment of our immense | 


stock of carefully selected 


Rugs and Carpets 


you will find many attractive price re- 
ductions that mean money saving to you 


1220-1222 Market Street 


FRANK PETTIT 


Manufacturer of 
fron Fencing and Fire Escapes 
and Ornamental Iron Work 
Philadelphia, Pe. 


809 Master Street, 





enameled wire: 


High Closed Open Price 
18-in. 21-in. 33-in. 25¢c 
24-in. 21-in. 33-in. 30c 
24-in. 23-in. &7-in. 35¢ 
24-in. 26-in. 41-in. 40¢ 
28-in. 23-in. 37-in. 45¢e 
28-in. 26-in. 41-in. 50c 





High Open Price 
1y-inch 32-inch 30c 
20-inch 32-inch 35c 
24-inch 28-inch 35c 
24-inch 32-inch 35c 
24-inch 36-inch 40¢c 
28-inch 32-inch 45c 


95c. 
Necessary hardware included. 
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SIXTH MONTH 26TH (1ST-DAY). 
—Philanthropic Conference at Bir. 
mingham Meeting, at 2.30 p. m., under 
care of Concord Quarterly Meeting 
Philanthropic Committee. 
—Horsham, Pa., Friends’ Associa- 
tion, in the Meeting House. 
SEVENTH MO. 7TH (5TH-DAY). 
—Friends’ General Conference at 
Ocean Grove, N. J., 7th Mo. 7th to 
13th inclusive. 


ONLY ONE MOTHER. 

[The following verses were copied 
from a much-worn clipping carried for 
years in the pocket-book of a mother- 
less young man.] 

You have only one mother, my boy, 
Whose heart you can gladden with joy 
Or cause it to ache 
Till ready to break, 


| So cherish that mother, my boy. 


You have only one mother, who will 


| Stick to you through good and through 


Window and Door Screens 


Keep out the fly and mosquito; thay are dangerous. 
ment Store is ready with a large assortment of reliable Screens in 
various wanted sizes, hardwood, oiled finish, covered with black, 


EXTENSION SCREENS—to fiill every Screen requirement: 


| 


| 
| 


WING-END SCREENS- strong, durable and tight-fitting: 





DOOR SCREENS - Sizes 2.6x6.6, 2.8x6.8, 2.10x6.10, 3x7, walnut stained, 
Natural fiinished, $1.25 and $1.50. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


ill, 
And love you although 
The world is your foe, 
So care for that love ever still. 


You have only one mother to pray 

That in the good path you may stay; 
Who for you must spare 
Self-sacrifice rare— 

So worship that mother alway. 





Our Base- 












High Closed Open Price 
30-in. 16-in. 26-in. 40¢ 
30-in. 21-in. 33-in. 40¢e 
3uU-in. 23-in. 37-in. 45¢ 
30-in. 39-in. 45-in. 50e 
36-in. 23-in. 37-in. 60c 
36-in. 29-in. 45-in. 65e 









High Open Price 
28-inch 36-inch 50c 
28-inch 40-inch 55¢e 
28-inch 44-inch 60¢ 
28-inch 48-inch 60c 
28-inch 54-inch 65¢ 







Heavy natural-finished Doors, $2.00. 


i Basement 





